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being first asked/' or " we are being handed like cattle from one
owner to another," and many other similar expressions. Their
tone and manner shewed excitement from a genuine sense of
injury. The General said that they must see that this was a
point which could be considered, not by him or by their officers,
but by the Government alone; that they would the next morn-
ing be required one by one to state whatever grievance was
felt, and that meanwhile they must obey their officers. They
separated quietly, and the next morning every man presented
himself as ordered. Thus they were for the moment led gently
back to the path of obedience, and remained orderly. We also
went to the cavalry barracks; the men there were reported to
be verging on insubordination, though they had not refused to
obey orders. They were inclined to be noisy and boisterous
when the General spoke to them, but they did not declare
themselves aggrieved. The next day their insubordination
increased, and they ended by refusing to do duty. The
authorities, however, managed to avoid the necessity of applying
force; and no violent outbreak occurred. General Windham
behaved with coolness of temper and presence of mind in trying
moments, when even the slightest indiscretion might have
rendered an appeal to force inevitable.

The anxiety of the military authorities and the Government
was at this time strained to a high degree of tension. What
would happen, they inwardly thought, if with many hundreds of
armed Europeans in this excited state, any acts of violence were
to be committed, or some of the men were to break loose and move
off, or, worse still, if the dire necessity were to arise of shedding
English blood by English hands on Indian soil ? What too,
they wondered, would the effect be upon the Native army and
people of the Panjab, a province but recently freed from the
agitation consequent on the war of the mutinies ? As tidings
came of mutinous conduct on the part of the late Company's
European troops at Cawnpore, Allahabad, Patna, and elsewhere,
the anxiety at Lahore was quickened lest the men, who were
quiescent with a suppressed agitation, should lose the power of
self-restraint. By the mercy of Providence, however, nothing of